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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Theme Article, pages 4 and 5 
Aims 


1. To show that Czechoslovakia has made great strides 
toward regaining her position as a prosperous, democratic 
nation. 

2. To gain an understanding of the problems inherent in 
Czechoslovakia’s geographical situation. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Czechoslovakia was a country newly created in 1918. 
Who were its citizens? 


Majority of the people were either Czechs or Slovaks 
who had lived as minority groups under the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. There was also a goodly portion 
of Germans living in the Sudetenland, that part of 
the country nearest Germany. 


2. Czechoslovakia is encireled by five nations. How can 
this endanger her safety? 

It provides impetus and excuse for such claims as 
the Germans put forth in 1938 for the Sudetenland. 
The larger countries on her borders can use their 
power to force Czechoslovakia to adopt various policies. 
Czechoslovakia must always be on the defensive 
against aggression, She must rely on other nations for 
access to the sea, etc. 


3. In 1938, England and France allowed Hitler to take 
the Sudetenland. Do you think that there is any justification 
for this? 

During a discussion of this question certain points 
should be raised: (a) The democracies were unpre- 
pared for war. (b) Chances of their being able to get 
aid to Czechoslovakia in time were ‘slight. (c) The 
large numbers of Germans in the Sudetenland un- 
doubtedly welcomed: German rule. However, there is 
the ethical question of whether, strategic reasons to 
the contrary, they had a right to give away territory 
belonging to Czechoslovakia. 


4. What immediate problems faced the Czechs shortly 
after their liberation? 


The country had to be put back on a sound economic 
footing. Traitors had to be rooted out. A democratic, 
representative government had to be put into working 
order. Territorial adjustments with Russia had to be 
made. As in every other nation occupied by Hitler, 
economic, physical and political reconstruction is the 
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oday the Classroom — Tomorrow the World 


primary task. Emphasis should be placed on con- 
tinuance of these tasks in the present day, and un- 
doubtedly for years to come. 


5. What are some of the economic advantages that 
Czechoslovakia now has which will help her to regain her 
place as a thriving nation? 


The country has a naturally well-balanced economy 
with the proper ratio of agriculture and industry. 
Abundant natural resources are conducive to indus- 
trialization. In addition to the economic advantages, 
Czechoslovakia has democratic leaders and a highly 
literate and hard-working population, Friendly rela- 
tions with powerful Russia is a decided advantage. 


6. Do you think that nationalization of Czechoslovakia’s 
industries will improve the well-being of the people? Is it 
likely to make them more or less self-reliant as individuals? 


7. Czechoslovakia has the spirit, the economic resources 
and the good will to become one of the most democratic 
nations of the world. The obstacles are uncertain boundaries, 
tendency to become involved in international conflicts, etc. 
Possibly a well-working U.N.O. might lessen the importance 
of these obstacles. Just what do you think will be Czecho- 
slovakia’s position in this postwar world? 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 
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QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What two national groups make up the majority of the 
people iri Czechoslovakia? (Czechs, Slovaks.) 

2. Name two of the nations that border on Czechoslo- 
vakia. (Austria, Hungary, Germany, Poland, Russia. ) 

3. What Axis nation occupied Czechoslovakia in World 
War II? (Germany. ) 

4. When did Czechoslovakia become a republic? (1918.) 

5. What two important foodstuffs will be conserved in 
the U. S. so that food can be sent to starving peoples over- 
seas? (Grains and fats. ) 

6. What does the cyclotron do? (Smashes atoms. ) 

7. Who is head of the Famine Emergency Committee? 

Herbert Hoover. ) 

8. What is the minimum ncumber of calories required by 
most people daily in order to keep healthy? (2,500.) 

9. What nation has not withdrawn her troops from Iran 
despite her promise to do so? (Russia or the Soviet Union.) 

10. Who is Premier of the Soviet Union? (Joseph Stalin.) 


WHAT DOES RUSSIA WANT? — p. 6 


The “Big Three” have not been able to agree upon a line 
ot demarcation between security and expansion. Russia ex- 
plains her movements in Europe and Asia as a peaceful 
search for security against future aggression. 

But to many people, Russia’s territorial aims and annexa- 
tions seem to go beyond her need of “buffer states” to ward 
off future invasions. 

Winston Churchill's criticisms of Russia, and Stalin’s reply, 
were sparks which ignited new arguments for and against 
Russia in the United States and abroad. Deploring thé back- 
biting which followed the Churchill-Stalin exchange, the 
Christian Science Monitor urged “informed, constructive, 
and positive thinking in the two countries” (Great Britain 
and Russia). 

“The former Prime Minister made generalized accusations 
about Russian motives and intentions which cannot be 
proved one way or the other,” the Monitor said. “Pravda 
forthwith answered with accusations about Mr. Churchill's 
motives and intentions which cannot be proved one way or 
the other. In that, both displayed ignorance. Both fed sus- 
picion and dislike. Both, in that respect, were negative and 
destructive.” 

Have pupils define security and expansion. On a map of 
pre-war Europe and Asia, ask them to locate the areas Russia 
has annexed during World War II and to draw in Russia's 
new boundaries. What areas is Russia still seeking? 





Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think it was good for world unity for Churchill 
to say what he did at Fulton, Missouri? 

2. Russia says she needs more territory for security against 
possible future aggression. Do you agree? 


Fact Questions 


1. In what northwestern province of Iran are Russian 
troops stationed? 

2. What did the U. S. request in her note to Russia of 
March 6? 


BREAD FOR A HUNGRY WORLD — p. 3 


Here is an opportunity to tie in a current news story with 
a lesson on nutrition. Begin class discussion by posing this 
question: How can we in the United States use food intelli- 
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NEXT WEEK: IRAN 


Because of recent news developments, we will 
present Iran as the subject: of next week’s Theme 
Article instead of Romania, as scheduled. 

The followiti@eweek (April 15), we will present 
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gently so ioPRE can * sth healthy while helping to feed the 
world’s starving millions? 

Stress the  eomaniale.cf 9 well-balanced diet. Ask pupils to 
draw up lists of the foods they eat daily. Pupils might check 
their foods on a calorie chart to determine the number of 
calories they eat daily. 

What important requirements for a healthy diet, other 
than calories, can pupils think of? (Vitamins, minerals, fats, 
proteins, carbohydrates, etc.) What does each contribute to 
health? In what proportions should each be included in the 
daily diet? 

On the basis of what pupils have learned, have them draw 
up wholesome menus to take home to their parents. 

Free Materials: Many visual aids and informative booklets 
on nutrition are available to teachers free of charge. To 
“enrich” a lesson on food, write for the following visual aids: 
Battle Creek Health Food. Chart, Battle Creek Food Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich.; Vitamin Food Chart, Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis 13, Minn.; Food Chart and 
Work Book, The Maltex Co., Home Economics Department, 
Burlington, Vermont; Food Value Charts, My Daily Food 
Record, The 4 Corners of a Square Meal, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

The following booklets are also available: The Food We 
Live By, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington 25, D. C.; Food for Growth 
AWI-1, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Washington, 25, D. C.; A Nutri- 
tion Guide, General Mills, Inc., Dept. of Public Services, 400 
Fourth St. South, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 7 


The Adams family has been one of the ntost illustrious in 
American history. Besides Presidents John and John Quincy, 
there have been other members of the Adams clan whose 
achievements contributed immeasurably to the building of 
America: Samuel Adams, revolutionary patriot; Charles 
Francis Adams, son of John Quincy and U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain during the Civil War; Charles Francis’ four 
sons — Henry Adams, noted historian; John Quincy, a Demo- 
cratic nominee for Vice President in 1872; Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., President of the Union Pacific Railroad; and 
Brooks Adams, noted writer and lawyer. In more recent 
times, Charles Francis Adams, great-great grandson of the 
first John Adams, was Secretary of the Navy under Herbert 
Hoover. 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-mill; 5-Acadia; 7-Prague; 10-hale; 11-D. C.; 13-rig; 14-viz.; 
15-Asa; 16-ale; 17-see; 18-sac; 19-ed.; 20-Beth; 21-arises; 23-Pilsen; 26-stop. 


DOWN: 1-Mae; 2-I’d; 3-li; 4-La.; 5-age; 6-cu.; 7-phrase; 8-raised; 
9-algae; 11-dilate; 12-Czechs; 14-vases; 20-bin; 2l-asp; 22-re; 23-P. S.; 
24-it; 25-lo. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. CZECH-UP: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-c; 8-a; 9-b; 10-b. 

2. TRUE OR FALSE? 1-False; 2-False; 3-True; 4-True; 5-False. 

3. RUSSIA ON THE MARCH: 1-State; 2-Winston Churchill; 3-Joseph 
Stalin; 4-Teheran; 5-Manchuria. 

4 PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Ruthenia; 2-Eduard Benes; 3-Azer- 
baijan; 4-Herbert Hoover; 5-wheat; 6-John Adams. 
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How To TALK 
MALAY ! 


| Heres your first 
EOL 


The Malayan language is spoken by 


wai. Ww ~ 


(MOTHER) 


sgedara 


(BROTHER) 
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eighty million people throughout the 
Pacific area. Here are some typical 
Wreide Miceli Milt mickiaiiehilile micialeltiene i= 


for you to practice on 
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(BUY) (SELL) 


PARKER 


(OF SUPERLATIVE QUALITY; THE BEST) 


Yes, it’s true. Travelers report th 

word “PARKER” is used > Bmeed = 
best .. . a synonym for the finest in qual- 
ity, craftsmanship, performance. Make 
Parker your guide to the best of all pens. 
































Famed in cveny language ; 


Parker quality is best expressed in the Parker “51” pen. This 
is een pen that “‘writes dry with wet ink” . . . with Parker 
’ Ink that dries as it writes. This is the pen with the 
ian Osmiridium tip . . . smooth as silk, silent as a 
shadow. The world’s ‘“‘most wanted” pen is made to 
standards of precision and beauty never before at- 
tained in writing instruments. Before long, you'll 
find a “51” of your own, for more are on the way 
to dealers now. So see your Parker dealer 
soon and ask for a Parker “‘51.” 
y, The Parker Pen Company, 
typ Janesville, Wis. and Toronto, Can 
- : Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Co: 


PARKER “51 
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Harvesting wheat with a jeep-drawn binder. Bread made from U. S. wheat will be sent to starving peoples overseas. 


UR Government is asking the 
people of the United States to 
ielp save the lives of millions of Eu- 


.] 


ypeans and “Asiatics. 

We are being asked to save food 

so that millions of starving peo- 
ples all over the world will not die. 
We are not being asked to cut down 
m the amount of food we eat, but 
to cut down on the .mount of food 
ve waste. 

More than anythin, else, the starv- 
ig peoples of the world need bread. 
\luch of the whe:t for that bread 
1ust come from the United States. 
ecause crops in Europe have been 
the worst since 1929. 

But the United States is not the 
nly country which will help the 
hungry millions of Europe and Asia. 
Canada, and many of the South 
\merican countries, including Bra- 
| and Argentina, are expected to 
in us in sending food overseas. 
\ustralia is expected to send cereals, 
id Siam rice. 


U. S. TO SAVE WHEAT 


In order to conserve wheat, our 
-overnment has ordered bakers to 
se a slightly coarser flour in the 
ead they bake. Known as “80 per 
nt flour,” it uses more of the wheat 
rnel. For this reason, in the future 
ur white bread will not be quite 
white. 
Farmers have been asked to feed 
‘ss grain to their poultry and live- 
stock. And the Government has or- 
dered distillers and beer brewers to 


( 


cut down the amount of grain used 
in making liquor and beer. 

A few slices of bread may not seem 
like very much to you, sitting be- 
fore a heaping plateful of good food. 
Like most Americans, you eat an 
average of 3,300 calories of food 
daily. And you should. 

Most people necd at least 2,500 
tood calories daily if they want to 
have enough energy for work and 
play, and enough strength to resist 
sickness or infection. People can stay 
alive on less calories than that — but 
they are actually” 1ining their bodies 
by slow starvation. 

Yet in Europe, more than 140.- 
000,000 people must get along on an 
average of 2,000 calories a day. An- 
other 100,000,000 people are forced 
to get along on only 1,500 calories 
daily, or even less. 

These 100,000,000 people have 
barely enough strength to walk the 
streets in search of food. They are 
dving of hunger, or of diseases they 
are too weak to resist. 

Last month, President Truman set 
up a Famine Emergency Committee 
to work out methods Ly which cereals 
(grains) and fats can be conserved 
by all of us. The committee is headed 
by ex-President Herbert C. Hoover 

Here are the methods which the 
committee has recommended, by 
which we can save food for the hun- 
gry millions in other lands: 

1. Don’t waste bread. About 5 per 
cent, or one slice out of every loaf, 
goes into the garbage pail. 


2. Eat less bread at each meal. In 


place of bread, eat more potatoes. 
One small serving of potatoes has 
as much food value as a slice of 
bread. One sery ing ot oatmeal equals 
two slices of bread in food value. 

3. Cut down on pastries and cakes. 
Instead, eat fruits and other desserts. 

4. East less wheat cereals, and 
other wheat products. Eat corn and 
buckwheat cakes in place of wheat 
cakes. 


HOW TO SAVE FATS 


Your mother is being asked to save 
fats and oils at home in these ways: 

1. Make better use of meat drip- 
pings for cooking and seasoning. 

2. Serve fewer fried foods. 

3. Save, and re-use fats and oil 
for cooking purposes. 

4. Render*® excess fats on meats, 
and save bacon. rease for cooking 
purposes. 

5. Save all fats that cannot be re- 
used, and turn them in to your butch- 
er or grocer. 

6. Go easy on salad dressings. A 
teaspoon of fat a day, saved by every 
person in the United States, will 
mean a total saving of at least one 
million pounds of fat daily. 

The wheat and fat saved by these 
simple methods will help the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) to ship 
more food to famine-threatened re- 
gions of the world. 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 























ZECHOSLOVAKIA lives again. 
Born in 1918, the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia disappeared from the 
map in 1939. In that year, Hitler's 
hordes overran the country. Czecho- 
slovakia remained under the Nazi 
voke until liberated by U. S. and 
Russian troops in 1945 
Today, Czechoslovakia is again a 
nation —a nation hard at work. The 
Czechs and Slovaks are throwing all 
their energies into the tasks of re- 
construction. Factories are humming, 
farmers are busy, and war-damaged 
buildings are being repaired 
The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
is giving Czechoslovakia important 
aid in her struggle to get back on her 
feet. With the aid of $275,000,000 in 
UNRRA funds, the people of Czech- 
oslovakia are living as well as, if not 
hette1 


eoples 


than, most other European 


“YANKEES OF EUROPE” 


Before she was invaded by 
Nazis 


perous 


the 


Czechoslovakia was a pros- 
She 


ilso of the finest republics in 
Europe The Czechs and Slovaks who 


thriving country was 


one 


built this strong, young nation be- 
ume known as the “Yankees of 
urope Their love of democracy 


und education, and their hard-head- 
ed business ability the 
respect of all free people 

Until 1918, the Czechs and Slovaks 
minority peoples in the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Both are 
Slavic peoples, and their languages 


won them 


were 


Coat-of-Arms of Czechoslovakia. Motto means “Truth Prevails.” 


zechoslovakia 











Triangle 


Czechs, in Russian uniforms, parade before Presi- 
dent Benes, whose portrait is at right. On buildings 


are American, Czechoslovak, and Russian flags. 





are much alike. For 300 years, the 
Czechs were ruled by fhe Austrians. 
For more than 1,000 years, the Slo- 
vaks were oppressed by their Hun- 
garian masters 

After the defeat of Austria~-Hun- 
gary in World War I, the Czechs and 
Slovaks were given their freedom. In 
1918, they were allowed to form their 
own country, the Republic of Czech- 
oslovakia, from parts of Austria- 
Hungary. 

For 20 years, the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks labored to make their nation a 


model democracy. But Czechoslo- 


vakia occupied a daifgerous position. 
Wedged in between Germany and 
Russia, it was an inviting gateway 
for German expansion to the east. 

In 1938, Hitler raised a rumpus 
about .the western fringe of Czech- 
oslovakia, which was inhabited by 
German-speaking people. This re- 
gion, ringed by the Sudeten Moun- 
tains, is called the Sudetenland. It 
had never belonged to Germany. But 
this made no difference to Hitler. 

The Czechs bravely prepared to 
defend their country. They felt cer- 
tain that Russia, Great Britain, and 
France would go to war to prevent 
Germany from seizing Sudetenland. 

But Hitler found a way to get what 
he wanted by trickery. He invited 
the British, French, and Italians to a 
conference at Munich, Germany. He 
did not invite the Russians. 

At the conference, Hitler told the 
British and French that he was eager 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 








to avoid war. He took an oath that 
all he wanted in Europe was the 
Sudetenland. He promised that he 
would never claim anything else. 

The British and French were not 
prepared for war. They decided to 
appease* Hitler by giving him the 
Sudetenland. It was not theirs to 
give, but they gave it anyhow. The 
next day-September 30, 1938 — 
Nazi troops marched into Czech- 
oslovakia and occupied the Sudeten- 
land. 

Six months later, Hitler broke his 
promise to Great Britain and France. 
German troops invaded and occupied 
the rest of Czechoslovakia. President 
Eduard Benes and the Czech govern- 
ment managed to escape to London 
after the fall of their country. They 
helped organize Czechoslovakian 
armies which fought the Germans in 
France, Syria, North Africa, and else- 
where. Other Czech brigades fought 
beside the Russians, and helped drive 
the Nazis back on the eastern front. 


REIGN OF TERROR 


During the German occupation, 
the Nazis killed about 100,000 Czechs 
and deported 1,250,000 as slave labor- 
ers to Germany. Entire towns, like 
Lidice, were burned to the ground 
and their male inhabitants slain to 
the last man. 

The Nazis did these things in re- 
prisal* for Czech underground activ- 
ities. But they failed to crush the 
spirit of freedom which continued to 
flame in Czechoslovakia. 

After six years of German occupa- 

















tion, Czechoslovakia was freed in 
May, 1945, by advancing Russian 
and U. S. troops. The government-in- 
exile, headed by President Benes, re- 
turned home. Even while Czechoslo- 
vakia was still occupied by the vic- 
torious Russian and American troops, 
the Czech government began the 
task of rebuilding the country 

Czechoslovakia today is a smaller 
country than it was before the war 
The eastern province of Ruthenia 
(see shaded area on inset map), in- 
habited mostly by Ukrainians and 
Russians, has been ceded to Russia. 
It is now part of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. The Czechoslo- 
vakia which remains is a country 
19,678 square miles in area — about 
the size of New York State. It will be 
nhabited by about 12,000,000 people. 
Two-thirds of these will be Czechs, 
ind the rest will be Slovaks. 

At present, there are more than 
16,000,000 people in Czechoslovakia. 
But the Czech government is deport- 
ing almost every one of the 3,400,060 
Germans and 700,000 Hungarians 
who lived in Czechoslovakia. Most of 
these Germans and Hungarians col- 
laborated with the Nazis during the 
occupation. Many were given the 
property of loyal Czechs, as a reward 
tor their betrayal of Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovak government has 
started on a program which will 
change the economic life of the coun- 


try. It is nationalizing (taking over 
the ownership and control of) all 
banks and insurance companies, 
mines, and all major industries, in- 
cluding steel and chemicals. 


CZECHS GO SOCIALIST 

This is socialism —the same kind 
of program which is being followed 
in France and Great Britain. In a 
socialist country, the government 
owns the industries. The industrial 
workers are government employees. 

The Czechoslovak government has 
borrowed many of its ideas from the 
Russian government. But Czechoslo- 
vakia is not likely to change from 
socialism to communism. The Czech- 
oslovaks believe in free and demo- 
cratic elections, free speech, and a 
free press. In Russia, these freedoms 
are not permitted. 

In its program of socialism, the 
Czecho#lovak government is buying 
factories, mines, transportation facili- 
ties, banks, and other kinds of big 
business from their present owners. 

But there are exceptions. If the 
present owners are Germans or Hun- 
garians, or if they are Czechoslovak 
traitors who worked with the enemy, 
they receive no payment at all. All 
Nazi bank holdings (money, stocks, 
bonds ) have been confiscated by the 
Czechoslovak government. 

As a result, the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment now owns and controls a 


5 


large share of Czechoslovak industry 
and business. 

Czechoslovakia can provide her 
people with a high standard of living. 
The country’s economy is well-bal- 
anced between industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Czechoslovakia has an abundance 
of coal and iron, as well.as mines 
which produce lead, copper, silver, 
and gold. 

In this atomic age, it is interesting 
to know that the province of Bohemia 
in Czechoslovakia has large deposits 
of pitchblende — the ore from which 
radium and uranium are extracted. 

Czech industry includes great steel 
works which turn out locomotives, 
heavy machinery, automobiles, and 
farm tools. Other factories produce 
some of the world’s best textiles, 
glassware, shoes, and furniture. 

In agriculture, Czechoslovak crop 
yields are greater than in most other 
European countries. Leading crops 
are potatoes, grain, hops, and fruit. 

When Czechoslovakia was liber- 
ated by American and Russian troops 
last May, some people feared for 
Czech freedom. They were afraid 
that Russia would continue to occupy 
Czechoslovakia until a communist 


puppet government* took over the 
country. 
But the Czechs and Slovaks were 
not afraid of this. They have always 
(Please turn page) 
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Shaded area on inset map shows territory (Ruthenia) which Czechoslovakia lost to Russia after World War Il. 
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N recent weeks, there has been a 

great strain on the good relations 
between Russia and Great Britain. 

To a lesser extent, there has also 
been tension* between the United 
States and Russia. 

One reason for this tension among 
the Big 3 is Russia’s failure to with- 
draw her troops from Iran. The Rus- 
sians agreed to remove their troops 
from Iran on March 2nd, but they 
did not keep their promise. It was 
reported that Russian tanks and 
armored cars were driving in the 
direction of Teheran, the capital of 
Iran. 

On March 8th, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State sent a note to Russia. 
The note asked Russia whether the 
report was true. An earlier note, 
dated March 6th, charged the Rus- 
sians with breaking their promise, 
and called for an immediate with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Iran. 


CHURCHILL’S SPEECH 

Another example of the growing 
suspicion among the Big 3 was the 
made by Great Britain's 
former Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, at Fulton, Missouri. 

In his speech, Mr. Churchill said 
that the English-speaking peoples of 
the world must work together, and 
remain armed until peace is assured 
for a century to come. The speech 
aroused the anger of Russian leaders. 


speech 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 


What Does Russia Want 


Premier Joseph Stalin, of Russia, 
accused Mr. Churchill of trying to 
stir up a war against Russia. 

The British government quickly 
pointed out that Mr. Churchill made 
his speech as a private citizen. Mr. 
Churchill was defeated in the last 
British elections. He holds no post in 
the British government except that 
of a member of Parliament. 

But the Russians cannot under- 
stand how a man with Mr. Church- 
ill’s great influence can be regarded 
as a private citizen. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech received world-wide atten- 
tion. That is why Premier Stalin 
bothered to reply to it, even though 
the British government did not think 
the speech was worth answering. 

What does Russia want? 

Premier Stalin says Russia wants 
to make her boundaries secure from 
attack by a future enemy. 

To obtain this security, Russia has 
gained the following countries and 
territories since 1942: 





Also in the name of security, Rus- 
sia has obtained naval bases on the 
Porkkala Peninsula in Finland, and 
at Port Arthur in Manchuria. 

But numerous Russian statements 
show clearly that Russia’s territorial 
ambitions are not completely satis- 
fied. The Russians have their eyes on 
Azerbaijan, the northwestern prov- 
ince of Iran which they now occupy. 
Russia has also laid claim to various 
parts of Turkey, and to regions in 
the Mediterranean. 

There is also the problem of Man- 
churia, which Russia is occupying. 
Russia promised to clear out of Man- 
churia, and let the Chinese govern- 
ment take control. 

How much more territory does 
Russia require in order to “feel 
secure’? 

This is one of the most fateful 
questions before the world. 

If Russia makes more territorial 
demands, how will she make them? 
Will she use threats of force, bluster- 
ing speeches, and military maneu- 
vers? 

Nearly everyone feels that there is 
only one way for Russia, or any 
other nation, to make demands. That 
is by peacefully presenting her prob- 
lem to the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization — and 
abiding by the U.N.O.’s decision. 


SECURITY COUNCIL MEETS 
The Security Council, meeting in 
the U. S. for the first time, has these 
serious problems to consider. ‘hie 
Council is now in session at Hunter 


College, New York City. 





Czechoslovakia 
(Continued from page 5) 


been friendly to the Russians. And 
since the 1988 Munich Conference, 
they have been more friendly than 
The Czechoslovaks distrust 
Britain and France, who they feel 
“betrayed” their country at Munich. 
When the Russians advanced into 
Czechoslovakia, they were given an 
enormous welcome by the people. 
So were the American troops, be- 
cause the U. S.— like Russia — had 
no part in the Munich Conference. 
The Russians knew that the Czech- 
oslovak government, headed by Pres- 
ident Benes, was friendly to Russia. 
Benes is not a communist. Nor are 
most members of the Czechoslovak 
communists. But the 


ever. 


government 





Country (Sq. Mi.) Population 
Lithuania 24,058 3,029,000 
Latvia 20,056 1,950,000 
Estonia 18,353 1,120,000 
Eastern Poland 68,290 10,150,000 
Bessarabia and Bukovina 19,360 3,748,000 
Moldavia 13,124 2,200,000 
Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) 4,922 800,000 
East Prussia (2) 3,500 400,000 
Karelo-Finland 16,173 470,000 
Petsamo, Finland 4,087 4,000 
Tannu Tuva, Central Asia 64,000 65,000 
Southern Sakhalin 14,075 415,000 
Kurile Islands 3,949 4,500 

Total 273,947 24,355,500 
Russians respect President Benes, 


and believe that he is a real friend. 

In December, 1945, the Russian 
troops withdrew from Czechoslo- 
vakia. Soon after their departure, the 
U. S. troops also withdrew. 


TO HOLD ELECTIONS 

The Czechoslovak people go about 
their tasks peacefully. National elec- 
tions are scheduled to be held in 
Czechoslovakia on May 26. All Czech- 
oslovak citizens, from the age of 18, 
will be allowed to vote. 

There are four leading political 
parties in Czechoslovakia: the Social 
Democratic Party, the Nationalist 
Social Party (sometimes called the 
Benes party, because he founded it), 
the Communist party, and the Cath- 
olic People’s party. 


Whatever the results of the elec- 
tion, Czechoslovakia will probably 
continue to be governed by a coali- 
tion cabinet of all four parties. The 
spirit of give-and-take, of common 
sense and compromise, is strong. 

Czechoslovakia’s Prime Ministe: 
Zdenek Fierlinger, believes that his 
country must cooperate closely with 
Russia. Czechoslovakia has signed a 
military alliance with Russia. 

Prime Minister Fierlinger said: 

“We look to Russia for our secur- 
ity. I don’t think the United States or 
Britain is ready to offer us a treaty of 
alliance. But Russia has done so, and 
it will remain the basis of our foreign 
policy. That foreign policy will re- 
main unchanged, whatever the out- 
come of our elections.” 

Next week: Iran 
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1. It was Adams who persuaded 7 
the Second Continental Congress ay q 
in 1775 to take a stand that led | __ ty ay : 
inevitably to war against England. ke Se 
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) JOHN ADAMS (1735-1826) 
i} Our Second President 
YOU WROTE /T, MR. (7 1$ BECAUSE \2.° Adams, Thomas 


to the cause of American independ- 
ence. Born in Braintree, Mass., he went 
jamin F ranklin ware to Harvard College and then studied 
later appointed to} jaw. His arguments against the Stamp 
draw up the Declara- | Act in 1765 established him as a colonial ) 
tion of Independ- | jeader. 
ence. After a fierce As a delegate to the First and Second 
a debate, itwaspassed | Continental Congresses (1774-1776), 
my on July 4, 1776. Adams urged the passage of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He then spent l 
10 years abroad, securing recognition 
from Holland in 1782 and acting as our 
first minister to England from 1785 to 
1788. | 

Adams returned to become Vice- 

! i President under Washington. In 1796, 
NY att ae the Federalists elected him President. | 
His efforts to avoid war with France 
cost him his reelection. 

Adams spent his last 25 years in 
TWAN retirement. He lived to see his son, 
John Quincy, elected sixth President of 
the United States. 





OST of John Adams’ life was devoted 
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JEFFERSON, NOW YOU) OF YOU, MR | Jefferson, and Ben- 
CAN SIGN IT. ADAMS. YOU 
WERE THE 
COLOSSUS OF 
THAT DEBATE ! 
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/$ CRYING, 
"“MALIONS 
FOR 


3. During the war, Adams represented his coun- 
try in France and Holland. He was then sent to 
help negotiate the peace treaty with England 
which ended the Revolution in 1783. 
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% 5. Without consulting his 
" Cabinet, Adams appointed a 
new commission. It success- 
fully settled all differences 
with Napoleon, who had 
become First Consul of France. 
THAT MAY BE TRUE, 
MR. HAMILTON, BUT 


IT HAS ALSO SAVED 
THE COUNTRY! 



















ACTION MEANS THE 
DOWNFALL OF THE 
FEDERALIST PARTY / 


























with France. The situation became critical when Talleyrand, the 
| Fron Director, tried to bribe the American commissioners. 
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N a cool, misty autumn morning 

in the year 1777, as David 
Wethervale led the small black mare 
from the stable, his father said to 
him, “After today I reckon you'll 
have to go to school afoot.” 

David's hand tightened on the bri- 
dle, and he swallowed hard. He said, 
“Then — you have at last found a 
buyer for her?” 

‘Aye, Seth Wethervale replied. 
“A man from over Danbury way is 
coming tomorrow. I’m sorry, lad, for 
your sake.” 

As David rode slowly westward to- 
ward the schoolhouse at the Corners, 
some three miles distant, he was mis- 
erable. No one knew the full depths 
of his feelings for the little mare. 

Hobgoblin,” she was named, be- 
cause of her swift, ambling gait and 
her curious facial markings — a spat- 
tering of little white flecks that gave 
her a strangely humorous look. 

Halfway to school, as they were 
crossing the old wooden bridge over 
the swift waters of Dog Creek, one 
of the rotten planks gave way unde 
Hobgoblin’s weight. She stumbled 
and pitched her rider sidewise into 
the stream. 

David breathless 
and shaken, his hose and breeches 
dripping. Hobgoblin gazed at him 
wonderingly, then began to nuzzle at 
his shoulder 


scrambled out, 


David threw an arm impulsively 
over her drooping neck. “”Twasn’t 
vour fault,” he said. “ "Twas that rot 
ten plank. Lucky you didn’t break a 


! 
leg 
g 


SCHOOL was in session when 


David tethered the mare in a 


pine 
grove across the road. As he entered 
the small, square building, Mr. Ver- 
rill, the schoolmaster, frowned and 
tightened his thin lips 

“What late?” he de- 
manded. “Did you dawdle?” 

No, sir, | pitched off my horse, 
David replied. “She went through a 
plank in the bridge, and I landed in 
the water.” 

Several of 
tered 

Mr. Verrill glowered at them, and 


“Take 


made you 


smaller girls tit- 


the 


the sound subsided at once 
vour seat,” he said to the boy. 
After David had sat down between 
Mary Jacobus and Joseph Trumbull, 
the schoolmaster reopened the brown- 
covered speller on his desk and pro- 
ceeded to call upon the pupils at the 


THE ROYA 


front of the room. But David’s mind 
was not on the lesson. He was think- 
ing of Hobgoblin, wondering what 
would become of her. 

“David! Stand up and spell ‘inde- 
pendent’!” 

Joseph Trumbull’s elbow against 
his ribs roused David to the realiza- 
tion that the schoolmaster had called 
on him. He. got slowly to his feet. 
What was the word Mr. Verrill had 
asked him to spell? He heard Mary 
Jacobus whisper something 

“Indignant,” he began. “I-n-’ 

“The word was “independent!” Mr 
Verrill broke in sharply. 

David's thoughts cleared. “Oh, yes, 
sir Independent _ I-n-d-e-p-e-n-d- 
a-n-t.” 

‘Wrong!” cried the master. “Who 
can spell it correctly?” 

The schoolroom buzzed with eager 
voices. 

“Now try it again, David.’ 

The boy wrinkled his forehead. 
Even amid the buzz of eager voices, 
his thoughts had again strayed to the 
mare. He began, “I-n-d-i-g-” 

Mr. Verrill sprang from the chair, 
his face flushed. Seizing his birch- 
wood ruler, he motioned with it to a 
corner. “Stand over yonder with your 
tace to the wall!” he ordered. “Maybe 
twill help you gather your wits.” 

Half an hour dragged past. With 
his head against the wall, David was 
listening to Mary Jacobus trying to 
spell “beatific,"* when she suddenly 
uttered a startled exclamation and 
then began to laugh. 

Glancing sidewise, David saw a 
surprising sight. Through the open 
window close to Mary protruded 
Hobgoblin’s white-flecked head, her 
ears twitching, her jaws gently chew- 
ing a wisp of grass that hung from 
her lips. Others began to laugh, but 
a sharp crack of the ruler on the 
desk brought sudden silence. 

“David!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Why did you not tie up your 
horse?” 

“I —I did, sir.” 

“It does not look so!” 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 


A Short Story by Russell Gordon Cart 


“She must have freed herself, sir.” 

“Well, go and tie her up again! 
You and your horse are a vexation!” 

David hurried outside. He thought 
he had tied the bridle rein securely 
to a young pine, but here it was 
hanging free. Gathering up the rein, 
he led the horse away from the 
schoolhouse. Not back to the pine 
grove, but up the hill to where a 
solitary apple tree stood above grass 
that was still long and green. 

“There now,” he said, as he secured 
the rein to a limb. “You can graze 
here all you please ” 


sd E lingered, caressing Hobgoblin’s 
smooth neck and letting her nibble 
playfully at his shoulder. To the east 
he could see the clustered houses of 
the village and, to the north of it, 
the round powderhouse built of field 
stones. Close by stood Amos Thatch- 
er’s big barn, which now held all the 
supplies for the militia. 

His gaze lowered to the road, 
winding among patches of woodland, 
dropping to Dog Creek, then grad- 
ually twisting upward toward the 
Corners. 

Suddenly, David stiffened and 
caught his breath. There on the road, 
a quarter of a mile from the Corners, 
a band of men was marching. Men 
with muskets, clad in dusty green 
uniforms! He stared with mouth 
agape, almost unable to believe his 
eyes. Men in green uniforms march- 
ing toward the town! 

His throat went abruptly dry, as 
the explanation leaped to his mind. 
Tories! A detachment of the Royal 
Greens—Johnson’s Tories! They must 
have come up the old logging road, 
that joined the main road some two 
hundred yards below the Corners. 
Now they were doubtless on theii 
way to destroy the militia supplies 
while the men folks were at work in 
the fields! 

David jerked Hobgoblin’s bridle 
free from round the limb. A moment 
later, his leg was across the gray 
blanket that served as saddle, and he 
was on his way down the slope. 

Reaching the main road, David 








GREENS 


drew rein and held Hobgoblin to a 
slow walk. He knew exactly what he 
would do. 

Just beyond Dog Creek, a second 
ogging road joined the main road 
from the north. He would follow the 
raiding party at a safe distance, until 
he was across the bridge. Then he 
vould strike northward up the log- 
ing road till he came to open coun- 
try, and then push eastward as fast 
is possible. He was sure he could 
each the town in time to give the 
ilarm. 

David was riding now through an 
ld beech wood, the mare’s hoofs 
naking hardly a sound on the soft 
earth at the right of the road. Ahead 
t him, he could hear Dog Creek 
tumbling over its stony bed, as it 
iced southward to join a branch of 
The sound grew 
ouder as he approached the base of 
the valley. Overhead, a 
rows called raucously.* 
Just ahead of him, the road turned 
to the right before it dropped steeply 
to the creek. David drew rein and 
stened, but heard nothing except 
the roaring of the creek and the call- 
ng of the crows 


the Housatonic. 


pair of 


The raiders were 
robably across the bridge. 

David urged the horse round the 
turn — and then jerked her to a sud- 
len halt, his heart almost in his 
throat. Less than fifty yards in tront, 
m the near side of the bridge, 
arched the raiders! Several green- 

vats in the rear glanced backward 
ind, spying him, called to those 
head. 

For an instant, David sat rigid, 
iewing the collapse of his careful 
an. He could never reach the north 
ging road now. And if he turned 
ick, the town would be completely 
irprised. 

The thought was intolerable. Act- 
g on swift impulse, David clapped 
oth heels to the mare’s flanks, and 
vay she went straight down the 
cline 
Che suddenness ot his charge took 
e Tories unawares. He saw green- 
id figures hurriedly drawing apart 
front of him. The wind sang in his 
rs. The woods rang with the clatter 


of hoofs and the shouts of men as 
Hobgoblin thundered downward — 
her haunches straining, her mane fly- 
ing, sparks leaping outward from be- 
neath her pounding feet. 

Something slashed at David as he 
bent low over the mare’s neck. A 
musket butt glanced off his shoulder. 
Another swished through the air and 
struck the mare’s haunch, causing her 
to leap sidewise. A branch raked 
David's face as he swung her back to 
the middle of the road. 

Only one man was between David 
and the bridge! He saw the fellow 
raise his musket. But before he could 


fire, Hobgoblin struck him with her 


shoulder, sending him spinning. 

The bridge now was only a score 
of yards distant, and seemed to David 
to be rushing at him at breakneck 
speed. In a terrified instant, he pic- 
tured what would happen if one of 
Hobgoblin’s feet should go through 
the hole in the bridge. 

Then he steeled himself. He had 
taught Hobgoblin to jump. She must 
jump now — for her life! Almost at 
the edge of the bridge, he tightened 
his legs under the mare and let his 
weight fall backward. “Now, girl, 
now!” 


y 


Hobgoblin responded beautifully, 
landing almost in the center of the 
bridge. Then she thundered up the 
slope beyond. Two or three musket 
shots rang out as the mare reached 
the first turn, and David heard the 
bullets snap overhead. A moment 
later, horse and rider were round the 
turn — safe! 

But there was no time to waste. 
David dug his heels against the 
mare’s flanks, urged her to her ut- 
most. When they reached the first 
house on the outskirts of the town, 
she was wet and glistening. 

A woman appeared in the door- 
way, wide-eyed. 

“Tories!” David shouted, slowing 
down. “A big band of them on the 
read!” 

Through the heart of the town he 
clattered, shouting the warning on 
al! sides: “Tories! Two score of the 
Royal Greens!” Then he made off 
across the fields, toward where he 
saw men working. 

“Tories!” he shouted. “They're on 
their way up the west road!” 

Somewhere in the town a bugle 
blared, the uncertain notes quivering 
across the countryside. On a rise of 


(Please turn to page 13) 














Hobgoblin responded beautifully, landing almost in the center of the bridge. 
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Sam Burger, Editor 


The SIMPLI-FLY control 


VERY now and then, light 
plane pilots become really 


excited about a new ship. The 
plane now in the _ limelight 
whereve! private pilots gather 
is Culver’s new Model “V,” a 
two-place high-speed _ plane 
vhich may make aviation his 
tory 

Why all the raves about the 
Model “V’? 

Well, just imagine a sleek low 


wing monoplane with a_ top 
peed if better tha 140 m.p.h., 
ind a cruising range of 720 
miles.«Sounds like a hot ship 


for a light plane pilot to handle, 
loesn't itr But suppose you were 
told that could fly this 
plane as simply as you drive a 
ar that the Culver “V” 


you 


is the 
in the world with a 
rear shift. Low gear in the 
Model “V" means take off and 
But, whoa! Let’s start at the 


ginning 


ynly plane 


During the Army 
isked Culver to build fast little 
iget planes on Yank 
wck-ack gunners could practice 


+} 
Lile 


Wal 


whic h 


Since these planes would be 
torn apart by a hail of anti- 
uircraft shells and machine gun | 


ould not be flown 
Theretore, 


bullets, they « 
human pilot 
had to be controlled in 
entirely by 


DY a 
they 
radio 


J 
fight 


Culver engineers designed the 


yw famous PQ models. These 

plan s were not mere toys. They 
ere small, fast aircraft which 

performed every fight maneuver 
ntirely by radio control — tak 
vw off. climbing, diving at the 

! und finally landing, if 

eV re still in on pie ifter 

[ fired upon. The PQs were 
yy ds that t yuuld not 

ll or spin ea If a radio 


t 





yn, it cannot be yrought 


plane YOoes mito ra | 


out 


inti-spim 


have been built 
“Vv.” But most 


success of the 


characteristics 
into the Model 
important, the 
PQs taught Culver that the op- 
eration of an airplane could be 
made The result of 
this knowledge is the new Sim- 
pli-Fly Control, makes 
the Model “V” one of the most 
amazing light planes ever built 
and by far the easiest to fly 


automatic. 


which 


Like Shifting Gears 


Until 
substitute for pilot experience. 
“V,” this 
pilot-experience has been built 
the With 
control, the airplane 


recently, there was no 


But in the new Culver 
right into airplane 
Simpli-Fly 
does just what a highly trained 
pilot would do by coordinating 
aileron, fap and elevator. Thus 
a pilot five 
flight time can handle the Culver 


with only hours 


| 
Model 


Cabin of Culver “er 











“Vv” with all the skill of a 
veteran pilot. 

What is Simpli-Fly control? 

From the pilot’s standpoint — 
his seat in the cockpit — it con- 
sists of two elements —a flight 
control wheel, and a flight dial. 
(See illustration 

When a pilot wants to take 
off, he simply turns the flight 
control wheel until the pointer 
on the flight dial is set at TAKE 
OFF. This automatically trims 
the airplane for the best take- 
off possible. The pilot then ad- 
vances the throttle, which lights 
up the UP or POWER-ON side 
of the flight dial. The plane 
roars the 
when it has gained flying speed 
it takes off automatically. There 
is no need to worry about stick 
length of take-off 


below. ) 


down runway and 


pressure, or 
run 

Once the plane is airborne, 
the pilot turns the control wheel 
until the flight dial 
CLIMB. Now the Culver is 
climbing at its best 
climb. You don’t have to worry 
about whether the climb is too 
steep, or worry about losing air 
and stalling out. The 
plane will climb perfectly. 


reads 


rate of 


speed 


showing flight dial (circled) and flight 


control wheel. Both are part of Simpli-Fly system which makes the 
new Culver “V”" easy to fly, in spite of its high speed performance 
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The Culver “V” is a low-wing job featuring retractable landing gear 











A third turn of the control 
wheel sets the flight dial at 
CRUISE. This trims the plane 
for its fastest cruise 
tains altitude at 
setting. 


and main 
a given throttle 


Making a Landing 


After you get where you'r 
going, you want to come down 
When you cut your throttle, the 
DOWN or POWER-OFF scale 
lights up. You turn the control 
wheel until the dial reads AP- 
PROACH. This trims the ‘air 
plane for its flattest glide. Now 
for the landing. You turn the 
fight control wheel until the 
dial reads GLIDE CONTROL 
This automatically gives you the 
proper flap and _ stabilizer set- 
ting, and because the center of 
gravity is forward, the airplane 
sets down for a landing. 

Each turned the 
control wheel it was like shift 
ing gears. TAKE OFF cor 
responds to low gear on a cal 
CLIMB IS SEC ond gear CRUISE 
is equivalent to high gear. AP 
PROACH is throwing out the 
clutch. GLIDE CONTROL is 
putting on the brakes. 


time you 


and it is! 


It sounds simple - 












































Flight control whee 


































Used by Big Leaguers... HELPS MAKE CHAMPIONS! 


The thrill of big league play 
is yours with MACGREGOR- 
GOLDSMITH baseball equip- 
ment. You get more fun out of 
playing, fielding, batting ... and 
play better ball... when you 
are playing with MACGREGOR- 
GOLDSMITH baseball equip- 
ment! Among names famous in 
sports, MACGREGOR-GOLD- 
SMITH is tops in developing 
the best in everything for the 
game. There is MACGREGOR- 
GOLDSMITH equipment for 
every sport. Check your dealer. 
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SCIENCE 


and INVENTION 


9. The Cyclotron 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 


tillery is the cyclotron. It 
was invented by 
Ernest O. Lawrence, of 
University of California. 
this invention, Professor 
rence Was 
Nobel Prize 

You remember that last week 
we explained how high voltage 
charges are used to speed up 
atomic bullets. The trouble with 
this method is that high voltage 


Ti heaviest of all atomic ar- 


the 
For 
Law- 
the 


honored with 


current — seven or ten million 
difficult to control 


and dangerous to handle 


volts — is 


Protessor Lawrence wondered 
how he could build up the 
speed of atomic bullets with 
out having to generate danger 
high voltages of electric 
current. Finally, he hit 


solution 


ously 
upon 
a clever 

Instead of trying to build up 
the speed of atomic bullets with 
one mighty thrust of high volt- 
age, Protessor 


soned., 


Lawrence Trea 


why not increase their 
bit bv bit 


“shoves” ot lower 


speed with many 

voltage? 
You have used this idea your- 

self, if you have ever 


Fac h kic k, 


will 


been ou 
a swing 
it right, 


if you time 
the 
Yet no single 
lot of 
what 


Carry Swing 


higher and higher 
kick 

This is 
tron does 


requires a energy. 


just the cyclo- 


It builds up the speed 


Professor Ernest O. Lawrence, inventor of cyclotron, is shown (at 
left) with atom smasher he developed at University of California. 


Professor | 


| chamber. The vacuum chamber 


ATOMIC WORLD 


of atomic projectiles with a 
series of well-timed “kicks.” 

. The heart of the cyclotron 1s | 
composed of two D-shaped | 
electrodes. Because of their 
shape, they are called “dees.” 
Both dees are mounted 
a large, pan-shaped 


inside 
vacuum 


between 
powerful 
dees 


itself is placed 
poles of a 
The dia- 
gram) are connected to a source 
of high-frequency 


two 
electro- 
magnet ( see 


alternating 





current. 
Now, let us load the gun. For 
bullets we will use protons—hy- | 
drogen nuclei which have been 
stripped of their 
The 
leased inside the vacuum cham- 
ber. To pull the trigger, we 
simply turn the high fre- 
current in the 
This charges each dee fromm 
negative to positive, then back 
again, many times per second. 
But the op- 
positely charged — when one is 
positive, 


surrounding 


electrons protons are re- 


on 


quency dees 


dees are always 


the other is negative, 
and vice versa 
the 
positive charge, it is at 
attracted to the negative de 

Usually, the proton would move 
toward it in a straight path. But 
the magnetic field which the | 
giant electro-magnet has cre- 


Because 


proton has a 


once 


Wide World 


dee 





DIAGRAM OF CYCLOTRON (accelerating protons) 


ELECTRO - 
MAGNET 


TO SOURCE 
OF A.C. CURRENT 


TO SOURCE 
OF A.C.CURRENT 


calieae 


DEFLECTOR 
PLATE 


TARGET 


ated causes the proton to move 
in a semi-circle. So the proton 
takes the long way around. 
By the time the proton reach- 
es the opening between the 
dees, the charges of the dees 
are Now the other 
has the negative charge, 


reversed. 


| and yanks the proton across the 
| opening with a sudden kick of 


speed. 
Around 
the 


around 
ever-widening 


and 
proton, in 


circles. Each time it crosses the | 
| are expanded, 


opening between the dees, it 
gets another kick of about 7,000 
volts. Faster and faster, the pro- 
ton spins around until it reaches 
the rim of the vacuum chamber. 

Here it comes into the reach 


of a negatively charged deflec- | 


tor plate, which pulls it away 


from the dees entirely. This 


shoots the proton, now a high- | 


speed atomic bullet, into the 
bombardment chamber. Here 1t 
strikes the target 
element undet 


the chemical 
study 
Atomic Bullets 


Not only 
billions — of 


one proton — but 
them — are 
when the cyclotron is in action. 
They strike the target like the 
stream of bullets fired by a 
million machine guns. This 
stream of atomic bullets has en- 
ergies as high as 96,000,000 
volts. The largest of all cyclo- 
trons, with a 4,900-ton electro- 
magnet, will fire a 


between 100 and 300 million! 
Nothing 
neath 


stand 
hail. 


radioactive. 


can up be- 
Matter be- 
Its atoms 
become unstable and explode. 
A human life, exposed to this 
stream even a few 
would be snuffed out 
candle. 


Next week: Uranium 235 


such a 


comes 


seconds, 


like a 





speeds | 


| seconds 


fired | 


| the vision of a pursuer. 





stream of | 
atomic bullets with a voltage of | 





DO FLYING FISH FLY? 
“WO fiying fish fly?’ 


This question been 
answered by 
or ultra-high camera 
which was used to take pictures 
of flying fish in action. 

If by flying is meant flapping 
their wings, then flying fish 
do not fly — they glide. 

As the fish emerges from the 
water, it is almost exactly hori 
zontal. The large pectoral fins 
and the large 
ventral lobe of the tail remains 
in the water 

For about a second, the fish 
“taxis” along the vi- 
brating its tail about 50 beats 
per second. It thereby increases 
its speed until air-speed is 
reached—40 miles an hour. 

An average Hight lasts 3 or 4 
seconds, but glides of 10 to 15 


really 
has 
the stroboscopic 
speed 


surtace, 


recorded 
Distance covered is usually 30 
to 40 yards. 

The flight of a flying fish 
a means of escape from enemies 
A flying fish, on emerging from 
the water, quickly passes out ol 


have been 





OXYGEN FOR INDUSTRY 


A new method of taking 
oxygen from the air for indus 
trial use has been revealed by 
Dr. Melvin Calvin, University 
of California chemist. 

The process is the same a 
that by which the human bod) 
takes oxygen from the air and 
into the blood. 

Air is blown through a tubs 
lined with a red-colored chem 
ical. The chemical absorbs oxy 
gen. When the chemical has 
absorbed all the oxygen it can 
hold, the air flow is stopped. 
The tube is then heated, and the 
chemical gives off its oxygen. 





The Royal Greens 


(Continued from page 9) 


round, David brought the mare to a 
ilt. He had done his best. 
From all directions, from the 
oods to the north and the fields to 
the east and south and west, men in 
iirt sleeves were running toward 
.e town —sun-browned, resolute 
nen with scythes or axes in their 
inds. He saw the first arrivals enter 
Thatcher’s barn, saw them 
merge with muskets and powder 
iorns. Others joined them, and as 
they formed ranks, David caught 
icht of his father. Then the column 
ioved off down the road. 


\mos 


I. was not until well past noon that 
the militiamen began to return. 
David saw them come straggling up 
the hill. In one group, to his pro- 
tound relief, he spied his father. 

Seth Wethervale came forward at 
2 quick walk. His face was powder- 
tained. 

David ran to meet him. “The Tor- 











KIX Plastic Scale-Model 
Planes are shown here in 
close approximation to ac- 
tual size. Hiustrations of 
other models and ordering 
details on KIX package. 

B-25 
Mitchell 


| 
4 Planes to set... 
choice of 6 sets! 





es —” he began. 

‘They're well away trom here by 
ow — them as is left,” his father re- 
lied grimly. Then he clutched his 
on’s shoulder. 

“Lad, | be proud o ye!” he said. 
What ye done aw’ all —” 

David smiled and shook his head. 
Twas Hobgoblin,” he protested. 

Seth Wethervale looked at him, 
then nodded, “I reckon yere right. 
lhe mare shares the credit.” Then he 


idded in a tone meant to be matter- | 


t-fact, “And I reckon, after what's 
appened, ‘twould be a mite untair 
o part the two o' ye.” 

David felt the warm blood come 
ooding into his face. “You — you 
ean you'll not sell her after all?” 

‘Ave, lad, that is what I mean. 
You've earned the keep of her.” 

David stared with eyes bright and 
ps parted, too moved to speak. 

With a boisterous shout, he sud- 
enly whirled and ran to where Hob- 
oblin was patiently waiting. A mo- 
nent later, his arm was across her 
ieck and her soft lips were against 
iis shoulder, as he told her the joyous 
icws, 


Reprinted from. Yankee Yarns, Stories 
from the Northeastern States, compiled by 
Wilhelmina Harper, with the permission of 
the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
Copyright, 1944, by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. 























| Sleek, front-line fighters—slugging, long- 
| range bombers—globe-girdling transports! 
| They’re all here! Each plane made to scale— 

432 actual size—constructed of one-piece 
solid plastic. And built with precision crafts- 

| manship right down to fin and rudder. 

Easy to get . . . exciting to own! 
Just mail a Krx boxtop plus dime for each 
| set of four planes shown on back of new 
| Krx package. If you wish more than one 
| set, send additional dime plus additional 

K1x boxtop for every set you want. Get all 
6 sets! They’re winners! 

And—you'll say KIx isa winner, too, when 
you taste that crunchy-crisp K1x flavor. K1x 
is made from energy-loaded corn—in deli- 
cious new form. You'll get a kick out of 

| K1x for breakfast. Try it! It’s a WINNER! 


ited 
‘ Sita a 


Ss 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
KIX is a reg. trade 
mark of General Mills 









TOM HARMON 


Famous former P-38 pilot says... 


“KIX Scale-Model Plastic Planes are ‘right on target’. Each model is 
authentic... even to gun turrets, greenhouses and wing flaps. I’ve given 
several sets to friends in service. Everyone agrees, they’re terrific. And 
my own KIX models occupy a place of honor in my home. . . right 
next to my wings and other insignia.”’ 
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RY these April 

Foo] stunts on 
your unsuspect- 
ing friends and 
family. They'll be 
fun galore for 
everyone. 


OW Steady Are Your Hands?: Ask a 

friend to stand up with his arms 
extended horizontally, fingers straight 
out and together, and palms down. On 
the back of each hand, place a glass of 
water, and tell him to count to 30 with- 
out spilling any water. Then say “Well 
done!” — and leave him! 

The only way your victim can get 
rid of the glasses without your help is 
to. drink the water out of one of the 
glasses, lift the empty glass with his 
teeth, and free the other hand. 


ROOM and 

Water Bal- 

ancing: Another 

version of the 

same stunt is to 

bet your friend 

he cannot hold a 

glassful of water 

to the ceiling with 

the end of a 

broom - handle. 

Show him how 

easy it is by hav- 

ing someone else 

climb on a chair and hold the glass of 

Water against the ceiling. Then take a 

broom, and press the handle firmly 
against the bottom of the glass. 

Have your friend grip the broom- 
handle in your place, and leave him 
holding the broom against the glass 
Until you go to his rescue, his only 
means of release is to lower the broom- 
handle—and receive a shower bath! 


O BE Wrong Is Right: Hold one 

hand open and place three dimes in 

the palm. Shov 

someone. the 

dimes and ask 

how many h 

sees. He will 

naturally say. 

“Three.” You re- 

ply, “That’s fun- 

ny. I- see four!” 

Repeat this 

procedure twice. Your victim will keep 

insisting there are only three dimes. 

You say emphatically: “I say there are 

four dimes in my hand. Will you give 
me another dime if I'm wrong?” 

Without thinking, the victim will 

agree. You'll then have four dimes, and 

he'll feel like an April Fool! 








Ohhhh Frankie! 


O, we don’t mean that 

skinny guy with the 
soulful tonsils. That's 
Frankie S-----a. Our tar- 
get for today is Frankie 
Parker, who lets a tennis 
racket do all his croon- 
ing. And he raises some 
racket! 

Frankie P. is a solid sender. He has 
copped the national crown two years 
in a row, We've seen Frankie play in 
every national championship since 1937. 
And we like him. In all our interviews 
with him, he’s always been nice and 
Frank (1). 

He’s one of those tellows who never 
learned the word “quit.” He started 
playing tennis soon after he gave up 
wearing diapers. That was in Milwau- 
kee, where he was born on January 
31, 1916. 

At the age of 11, he landed a job as 
ball boy at the Town Club. In between 
chasing stray balls, he practiced all he 
ould. One day, he was spotted by 
Mercer Beasley. coach of the U. S. 
Tennis Team. 

Mercer took one look at Frankie's 
socking and “fell” for him. With the 














STRINGS OF 


pu par NYLON 


What kind of tennis strings will you play with this year? 
Take a tip from Uncle Sam’s experience. In the war, the 
Army and Navy supplied thousands of rackets to every 
fighting front. These strings really had to “take it’’—had 
to stand exposure to every climate...to moisture ...to hard 









Frankie Parker at 13 (in 1929) when 
he was the “boy wonder” of tennis. 


permission ot Mrs. Parker, he took 
Frankie under his wing.. 

At 15, the young wonder won the 
national boys’ title. Then he went on to 
tackle the seniors. Everybody  pre- 
dicted he would win the national title 
by the time he reached 20. 

But “someone had blundered.” As 
you tennis players know, the backhand 
is the hardest stroke in the game. To 
make sure Frankie would have a strong 
backhand, Coach Beasley had him prac- 
tice it hours at a time. 
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What happened was this: Frankie 
developed a powerful backhand, all 
right, but he never learned to sock a 
forehand just right! 

And he still hasn’t a good forehand. 
But he knows all the tricks of the game, 
and he is steady as a rock. There’s a 
saying in tennis that “Parker never beats 
himself or loses to an inferior player.” 

Frankie’s steadiness is mirrored in 
his record. Since 1933, he has always 
ranked in the first ten — for 13 years! 

In 1943, the experts gave up hope of 
Frankie's ever winning the national title. 
That was the 12th year he had tried 
and failed 

But Frankie tooled everybody. In 
1944, when he was a sergeant in the 
Army, he saved up all his furloughs 
for another crack at the title. 

And, at long last —he won! As he 
put away the winning point, he did 
something very rare for a quiet unemo- 
tional fellow —he chucked his racket 
into the air and kicked up his heels. 

He did the same thing last Septem- 
ber, when he won his second title. 

Slim, dark and handsome, Frankie 
will have a tougher time of it this sea- 
son. All our great racket-eers are back 
from the war. But one thing you can 
be sure of —it'll take a real champ to 
lick Frankie. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





WHICH TENNIS STRINGS DID THE ARMY AND NAVY 
ADOPT FOR USE ALL OVER THE WORLD? 


usage. They tested all types of materials used for tennis 


racket strings . 
a million strings. 


Here’s why they chose nylon! Water doesn’t harm nylon 
strings. Nylon strings don’t fray. They stay lively ... have 
extra-long wear. Try nylon yourself this year. In new 
rackets or restringing jobs... at your dealer’s. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 494-A, 


Arlington, N. J. 


. . chose nylon . . . purchased over a half 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. .» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


*44. u. 6. pat. ort 


Pont NYLON 


ADMINTON STRINGS 
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: Citizenship Quiz & 


These questions are based on aides ® 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. CZECH-UP 


Complete each of the following statements by underlining 
the correct ending. Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 

|. Czechoslovakia first became a nation in (a) 1898; (b) 
1918; (c) 1945. 

2. Czechoslovakia was formed from parts of (a) Ger- 
many; (b) Italy; (c) Austria-Hungary. 

3. Czechoslovakia is a (a) republic; 
colony. 

4. The Czechs and Slovaks are 
Saxons; (c) Magyars. 

5. In 1938. at the 
France gave Hitler (a) 
(c) the Danube River. 

6. The mountains in Czechoslovakia are the 
(a) Urals; (b) Rockies; (c) Carpathians. 

7. Czechoslovakia has a population numbering about 
(a) 49,678; (b) 3,400,000; (c) 12,000,000. 

8. Today, a large of Czechoslovakia’s industry is 
owned hv the (a) (b) peasants; (c) United 


(b) monarchy; (c) 
(a) Slavs; (b) Anglo- 


Britain and 
Sudetenland; 


Munich Conference, 
Ruthenia; (b) the 


eastern 


share 
government; 
Nations Organization. 
ihe «rime Minister of Czechoslovakia is (a) Jan 

Masaryk; (b) Zdenek Fierlinger; (c) Eduard Benes. 

10. The capital of Czechoslovakia is (a) Vienna; (b) 
Prague; (c) Bohemia. 
My score 


2. TRUE OR FALSE? 


Write the word True 
word False after each statement that is incorrect. 
points each. Total, 20. 


after each correct statement and the 
Score 4 


1. The cyclotron is a machine used to test air pressure 
in bicycle tires. 

2. Planes equipped with Simpli-Fly control require no 
human. pilot 

3. Most people ne ed at least 2,500 food calories a day 
to keep healthy. —_____ 


4. Czechoslovakia’s 


relations with Russia are friendly. 


5. President Truman has announced that all U. §. wheat 
will be sent to starving peoples overseas. —_——_—— 


My score 


3. RUSSIA ON THE MARCH 


Fill in the blanks in each of the 
Score 4 points each. Total. 20. 

1. On March 6, the U. S. Department of - 
sent a note to Russia asking the withdrawal of 


following sentences. 


Russian 
troops trom Iran. 

2. At Fulton, Mo., former Prime Ministex 
of Great Britain made a speech criticizing Russia. 

3. Premiet of Russia accused the former 
British leader of plotting war against Russia 

4. The capital of Iran is - 


with China, 


Togethe: Russia owns caller iv lines in 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to the following questions in the blanks 
provided. Score 5 points each. Total 30. 


1. Region in eastern 
tip of Czechoslovakia 
ceded to Russia. 


2. President of 
Czechoslovakia. 


3. Province of Iran in 
which Russion troops 
are stationed. 





4. U. S. ex-President 
now head of Famine 
Emergency Committee 


5. Grain to be sent 
by U. S. to feed 
starving peoples. 


6. Second Presiden: 
of the United States 


My score My total CQ score 


{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred ® in the magazine are defined below. 


appease (uh-PEEZ), p. 4. To make calm; to 
someone's desires; to quiet. 

puppet government (PUP-it), p. 5. 
weak ‘or conquered nation that 
government of a powerful nation. 
not independent, and does not 
governs, 

raucously 
voice. 

beatific 
happy. 


satisfy 


A government of a 
takes orders from the 
A puppet government is 
represent the people it 
(RAW-kuhs-lee), p. 9. Harshly, in a hoarse 
Blissful; 


or look on someone s 


(bee-uh-TIFF-ick), p. 8. extremely 
We speak of a beatific smile 
face. 

render (RENN-der), p. 3. To melt fat into a clear liquid 
Hog’s fat is rendered for lard. 

tension (TEN-shun), p. 6. Strain 

reprisal (rih-PRIZE-uhl), p. 4. Injury done in return for 
injury. During the war, the Nazis executed many innocent 
people when members of the underground sabotaged Nazi 
munitions dumps and troop trains. 








Confused 


A soldier was having his chow at the 
ness hall when a friend joined him. 

“Hello, Bill,” the friend said. “What 
we you drinking — tea or coffee?” 

“I don’t know,” Bill replied. “They 
lidn’t say.” 


June Fryer, Park Avenue School, Orange, N. J 


Baby Talk 


Two friends met casually on the 
street. One asked: 

“Can you let me have a dollar for a 
month, old boy?” 

“What,” asked his friend, “does a 
month-old boy want with a dollar?” 


Norma Blanchette, Normal Training School, 


Westfield, Mass. 








NEXT WEEK: IRAN 
Because of recent news de- 
velopments, we will present Iran 
as the subject of next week’s 
Theme Article instead of Ro- 
mania, as scheduled. 
The following week (April 15), 


we will present Turkey. 








COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


A Grain of Salt 

Instead of bringing the teacher an 
apple every day, little Tom, the baker's 
son, gave her a pretzel. She always 
thanked him very much, but one day 
said: 

“These pretzels are very good, but I 
wish you would tell your father that 
they are a little too salty for me.” 

Every day after that the pretzel ap- 
peared on her desk minus the salt. Fear- 
ing that she had been inconsiderate in 
her request, the teacher remarked to 
Tom one day: 

“I hope your father doesn’t go to any 
great trouble in preparing the pretzels 
without salt.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t make them without 
salt,” the boy assured her. “I lick it off.” 


Shirley Hughes, Woodrow Wilsor 
School, San Bernardino, Calif 


Without a Question 


In a small-town paper, the following 
notice appeared: 

“Man who jacked up my auto and 
stripped it of its tires was seen. If tires 
are returned within 24 hours, no ques- 
tions will be asked.” 

The following day, an answer ap- 
peared in the same paper, on the same 
page. 

“The guy who saw me take the tires 
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can have them by calling at my house 
for them. I won't ask any questions 
either.” 


. Buddy Lindstrum, West Fifth Jr. H. 8., Chillicothe, O. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Beryl 
Pott, Harrison St. School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

First Farmer: “Quite a storm we had 
last night.” 

Second Farmer: “Yep.” 

First Farmer: “Damage your barn 
any?” 

First Farmer: “Dunno. Haven't found 
it yet.” 
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‘— and this lever detaches the wing, 
converting the plane into an auto.” 
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Take a tip from a Champion! 








championship play. Tilden uses Armour Tested 


Bill Tilden moves in tor a forehand shot during 
Gut exclusively 


Choose 
ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when youhave | 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 
It's pre-proved for speed —resiliency — 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual performance.To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 
Tilden Championship — Bill! 


i own choice for tournament play 

Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
— moderately priced 

Super Special —The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use 

Davis Cup — High quality, fast courna- 
ment strings 
Varsity— The collegians’ favorite 

Gold Star — Quality racket gut at a low 


| 
__ARMOUR and Company— 


Tilden's 



























































LET TENNIS 














KEEP oc FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in | 
court tactics and stra- | 
tegy valuable even | 
| 







































































to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. | 
Clip the coupon now. | 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 









































CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept 6! 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 































Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: ‘‘Stroking 
with Vincent Richerds.”’ 

] 
Name ....ccees SSS SESE ETH EEE Eee 


Address PTRUPETETITLILL ILL 
















Trust 
Happiness 
Obedience 
Unselfishness 
Generosity 
Honesty 
Truthfulness 
Faithfulness 
Usefulness 
Lovalty 


GLENDA A. OVERMAN, 
Sulphur (Ala Ele- 
mentary School 


Orderly 
Brave 
Earnest 
Dependable 
Industriov: 
Efficient 
Natural 
Truthful 


BEVERLY RANDS, 
Rose City Pork School, 
Portiand, Ore 


Work 


| Opportunity 


Rational 
Love 
Democtr acy 


DOROTHEA M. BEILMAN, 


Ellenville (N. Y.) H. S$ 


Faithfulness 
Obedience 
Reliable 
Truth 
Integrity 
Tact 
Undaunted 
Dependable 
Edification 

EMIL Di PENTIMO, 


School No. 12, 
Paterson, N. J 


Send your 


lastic Word Wizards, 


220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. In- 


clude your name, 
address, school and 
name of teacher. 


Indivisible 
Nation 
Democracy 
Effort 
Patriotism 
Experiment 
Necessity 
Dependability 
Encouragement 
Noteworthy 
Carefulness 
Enterprise 


JEWELL GOLDZMAN, 
P. S. 4, Bronx, N. Y 


Faith 
Reliable 
Initiative 
Eagerness 
Neighborly 
Dependable 
Love 
Imagination 
Neatness 
Efhicient 
Self-reliance 
Scholarship 


CLAUDETTE 
KUTCHUKIAN, 


Fulton School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Faith 

Alert 
Initiative 
Reliability 


ALAN SIMMONS, 
P. S. 80, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sturdy 
True 
Responsible 
Obedient 
Neat 

Grit 


CATHERINE A. ROBERTS, 


Victoria (Tex.) Jr. H. §. 


WORD WIZARDS 


Listed 
Wizard winners. 


Juanita 


below are 


Shockley, 
School; Lucy Jonas, Dallas 


additional 


Word 


Cleveland ( Mo.) 
N. C.) School; 


Betty Jean Lambert, Stark School, Canton, 


O.; Norma J. 


Sullivan, 
School, Martinsburg, W 


Winchester Ave. 
Va.; Anne Buck- 


ley, Clifton (Va.) School; Dorla Sue Sut- 


tle, Roda (Va.) School; Florence Parker, 


Harrington School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Shir- 


| ley Epstein, P. S. 54, N. Y., N. Y.; Sally 


Gartman, Highland Park (Mich.) H. S.; 
Donald Doane, Ben Murch School, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Word 
Trees to Junior Scho- 


Somebody’s Looking at YOU! 


OUR school day ends with you 

last-period class, but you are still a 
representative of your school on the 
way home. 

What sort of 
are you? 


school representative 

Do you and your triends “gang up” 
walking three or four abreast along th 
sidewalk and crowd other peopk 
towards the curb? Or do you walk in 
pairs, look where you're going, and re 
member that other people have just as 
much claim to sidewalk space as you 
do? 

On the bus or trolley do you behave 
like a bunch of Tarzans and Giggling 
Gerties? Or do you behave as school 
students should—remembering that, on 
public conveyances, you should respect 
the rights of others to enjoy the ride ir 
peace? 

Respect the rights of others. Let you 
school be known for 
citizens. 


its good young 


art al 


How're vou doin? 


Among your school books or papers 
you find an envelope addressed to a 
classmate. The envelope has been 
opened, and inside it is a letter. Should 
you: 


A. Read the letter, then put it back 
into the envelope and return it to its 
rightful owner? 

B. Return the letter to the 
without reading it? 

C. Throw it into the wastebasket 
because you assume the owner has al- 
ready read the letter? 


owner 
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NEW 
MOVIES 














THE VIRGINIAN 
“4 A Paramount Picture 


WEN WISTER’S aovel, The Vir- 
0 ginian, has long been one of the best- 

ed Western stories. The Virginian was 
the fellow who made classic the remark, 
When you call me that — smile!” 

{nd here’s your hero on the screen. 
Joel McCrea plays the soft-spoken, hard- 
eaded Virginian. Brian Donlevy turns 
p as Trampas, the cattle rustler. But 
Sonny Tufts steals the show. He’s cast 
s Steve, the Virginian’s carefree, cow- 

ncher friend. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


“““Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““Devotion. ““Miss Susie 
“Shock. “Sentimental Journey. 
“Kitty. “The Bandit of Sherwood Forest. 
““lourney Together. ~“““The Lost Week- 
nd. ““Adventure for Two. ““Spellbound. 
vv~A Walk in the Sun. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
““Road to Utopia. ~“Because of Him. 

Musical: “~“Two Sisters from Boston. 

Western: ““The 


Mystery : 


. oe 
Siagie Ss. 


Virginian. 
“Murder in the Music Hall. 
“Spiral Staircase. “Behind Green Lights. 





| A 
| New and Revised 
| Edition of 
May Lamberton Becker's 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


This exciting book on the pleasure 
and profit of reading, by the New 
York Herald Tribune’s editor of Books 
for Young Peuople, has long been 
popular with boys and girls. In this 
| 
| 


new edition, the lists of suggested 
reading have been completely _re- 
vised and brought up to date. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia — New York 












LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 

stamps from 20 different 

United Nations Countries; 

PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 

Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
rovals. Capital Eames co 
pt. 7, Little Rock, A 








METAL GUNS—WITH HOLSTERS 


SILVER RANGER GUNS—WESTERN COWBOY GUNS 
Write for Circular 


SHERIDAN COMPANY jew namrsnine 


1. Building with manufacturing ma- 
chinery. 

5. Old name for Nova Scotia. 

7. Capital of Czechoslovakia. 

10. Healthy. 

1l. District of Columbia (abbrev.). 

13. To equip with apparatus or gear. 

14. Namely. 

15. A king of Judah. 


16. A beverage. 
17. To behold. 


18. Bag-like part of animal or plant. 


19. Abbrev. for editor. 

20. Girl’s name. 

21. Wakes up. 

23. City in Czechoslovakia. 
26. To cease. 


1. Girl's name. 


2. I would. 


3. Chinese measure equalling one-third of 


mile. 
4. Louisiana (abbrev.). 
5. Length of life. 
6. Abbrev. for cubic. 
7. Combination of words. 
8. Lifted. 
9. Seaweed. 11. To enlarge. 
12. Inhabitants of Czechoslovakia. 
14. Containers for flowers. 
20. Place in which coal is stored. 
21. Kind of snake. 


22. About. 


| 23. Postscript. 





24. Neuter pronoun. 
25. Behold! 


Answer in Teachers edition this issue, 
edition next issue. 


Solution to Last Week's 
ACROSS: 
ll-us; 12-St.; 
22-R. L; 
lads; 30-aloof; 
39-ice; 40-attended; 
DOWN: 1-0z.; 


l-oar; 4-Salzburg; 9-out; 
13-ma; 14-Tyrol; 
23-zero; 24-Aino; 
32-A. M.; 34-an; 
42-add. 
2-abator; 


35-if; 


17-Taos; 
26-M. P.; 28- 


3-rug; 4-sou; 


in pupil’s 


Word Puzzle 


10-agar, 
21-pro; 
rip; 29- 
37-keen; 


5-Aus- 


tria; 6-Lt.; 7-ram; 8-Gratz; 12-sr.; 15-yond; 16- 
Lima; 18-aero; 19-orifice; 20-sop; 21-pal; 25- 
Osaka; 27-planed; 3l-on; 33-met; 36-fed; 38-eta; 
39-I’d; 41-N. D. 








the ONE pen with 
33 different points 


Right from the start you know that 
an Esterbrook is right for you. That’s 
because it’s the only fountain pen 
giving you a choice of 33 points— 
each different in style and perform- 
that 
handwriting needs exactly. Own an 


ance—so you can meet your 


Esterbrook and you're sure to 


have the right point for the way 


you write—a point, too, 


which you can replace or re- 
new at any time. 
THE 
ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


or The Brown Brothers, Lid., 
Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Since the days when baseball gloves were unknown, and 
players caught the ball barehanded, ‘Play ball’’ has been 
music to the ears. Today, that music is delighting more 


fans than ever before. Over 10,000,000 people—a rec- 
ord number—watched the big league teams in action last 
year. And this year—with Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams, 
Dick Wakefield and a raft of other ex-servicemen back 
on the diamond—even more fans may be watching the 


battle for the championship. Speaking of champions, 
Planters Peanuts still hold the title in freshness, crispness 
and flavor. And they are still the favorite with food fans 
who like their vitamins served the tasty way! For a real 
energy food that is fun to eat, enjoy Planters Peanuts. 
And for a new taste thrill, try the new Planters Mixed Nuts 
—salted almonds, cashews, filberts, peanuts—available 
either in vacuum-packed glass jars or 10c bags. 
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Today the Classroom — 


Tomorrow the World 
3. GATEWAY TO A NEW WORLD 


OW skillfully teachers today lead 
students to evolve ideas and bring 
them to maturity in action! 

Mr. M: “George, you said something 
to me yesterday afternoon about an edu- 
ated world that kept me thinking all 
last evening. Would you repeat it for 
the class? I should like to get their re- 
iction to it.” 

George: “I said, “The next world 
would have to be an educated world. 
| mean educated enough so that nations 
vill not destroy each other, as they can 
iow in less time than you think with the 
atomic bomb.’ ” 

Eleanor: “What do you mean by edu- 
ated, George? Should all children go 
to school longer?” 

Andrew: “May. I answer that? No, 
Eleanor, I don’t think George is think- 
ing about the length of education. ‘I 
think he means the kind of education.” 

George: “That’s right, Andrew. Peo- 
ple have to think and care more about 
vhat happens to the other fellow.” 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive to 


Your Group Activities 


Iv-zZPow 





We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 
orders must have the 
cpproval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
gvards are made with the 
best safety catches 











Our products are fully 











t guaranteed. Prices as low 
H as $1.00 per pin. Nation's 
- lowest prices for quality 
H club jewelry 
C ‘ 

Write Dept. 410 for com- 
4 plete information stating 
C purpose or nature of your 
; 
A club so that we may suggest 
" ~~ 





suitable designs. 


J.A. Meyers ¢ Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 
1031 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


Established more thon one-third of a century 








Ethel: “Well, I think we would have 
to know more about what the other 
fellow is up against before we would 
care what happens to him.” 

Harry: “It should work both ways if 
we are going to be saved from destruc- 
tion. If nobody is studying about us, 
what is going to save us from destruc- 
tion if our enemies decide to drop a few 
bombs?” 





Mr. M: “George, we have gotten some 
immediate reactions to your idea. Ideas | 
are of not much use until we get them | 
into action, as we have said very often.” | 

Horace: “All the time you've been 
talking I’ve been thinking of a short ar- 
ticle on the U.N.O. called ‘You and | 
the U.N.O.’” 

Jimmy: “I know the one you mean. It 
is in the March 4th issue of Junior 
Scholastic.” 

Mr. M: “Don't torget, as you read, 
that we are looking for action-ideas. | 
Let’s have them as soon as you find | 
them.” 

After a few minutes of silent reading | 
the students were ready with the follow- | 
ing action-ideas, as gleaned from the | 
article: | 

Learn as much as you can about other | 
people. 

Seize every opportunity to talk with | 
people from other countries. 

Let’s give the U.N.O. the “best site” we 
have —the hearts and minds of the | 
school children of the world. | 


Mr. M: “Those are certainly action- | 
ideas. But I would say that they will | 
fail to stir us to action if we do not 
feel that the cause we are working 
for is worthwhile enough. Would any- 
one wish to contradict that statement?” 

Marie: “I don’t want to contradict it. 
| just want to say that we had better 
be stirred to work for the cause of 
world peace if we want to have any- 
thing to look forward to at all. There 
is no hope in settling things by war. [| 
think we should ; ut all our hopes in 
the U.N.O. and work for it, not against 
it.” 

Benjamin: “1 have a clipping from a | 
newspaper which my father gave me 
last night when we were talking about 
U.N.O. It is from an article by Major 
George Fielding Eliot. It fits in here: | 
‘Being an American citizen today is a 
full-time job—and the motto to be 
tacked to the wall over the American | 
work bench should be Eternal vigilance | 
is the price of liberty -AND peace.” 








The 
Main Line Airway 
serves 
vacation-land 


When schools close and vacation-lands 
beckon, you'll really appreciate the 
comfort and convenience of the Main 
ine Airway. For you'll wing your 
way right to the nation’s chief vaca- 
tion centers when you fly United. 


Sun-bathed California ... the great 
Pacific Northwest . the National 
Parks ...the Dude Ranch country ... 
bustling New York .. . historic Phila- 
delphia . . . magnificent Washington, 
D. C. . . . New England’s vacation- 
lands . . . and many other exciting 
pleasure points are only a few restful 
hours away by United Mainliner. You'll 
spend your time “there” rather than 
“getting there.” 


And flying on the Main Line Air- 
way is easy on a teacher’s pocketbook. 
Fares are 24% lower than before the 
war. Your travel agent will be glad to 
arrange a special circle tour. A United 
Air Lines ticket permits you to go one 
way and return another. Call or write 
any United Air Lines office or consult 
your local travel agent, and ask for 
your copy of United’s new colorful 
48-page vacation booklet. 


UNITED 
AIR 
LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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American Schools 
Make Friends Abroad 


CHOOL children in Norway, Hol 
land, Belgium and France are now 
receiving the friendly aid of the children 
of this country through the sponsorship 
system administered by the Save the 
Children Federation, Inc. Through this 
organization, individuals, groups or 
schools may sponsor a single child at a 
total cost of $8.00 a month, or a schoo! 
at a cost of $12.50 to $41.66 a month 
Sponsors receive, when possible, pic 
tures of the school, and correspondenc: 
with the children is encouraged. 

That the needs of Europe’s children 
are very great is shown by countless re 
ports from competent observers. Thi 
following excerpts from the diary of 
Howard Kershner, chairman, Overseas 
Committee of the Federation, appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 

“Visited schools all day. It was sad to se: 
thin little children, with such ragged cloth 
ing and nearly bare-footed in the cold 
rooms often with some of the window panes 
gone, trying to study. Many of them should 
be in hospitals instead. In most schoo! 
ragged, pale, undersized children made 1 
fear for the future. Here in southern Fran 
I found the children in an even more cd: 
perate condition than the children of No 
way, Holland or Belgium. 

“Most of the 
been partially destroyed. In one schoo! 


schools we visited ha 





stood at the end of a corridor on the seco: 
floor, where there were gaping holes in | 
roof above me, and watched half-cloth« 
men who looked weak and unable to wor 
nailing a kind of grass matting to the ove: 
head joist on which plaster would be 

I wondered if the grass would hold 
plaster. 

“On the other side of the hall, a « 
was going on. The faces of the child 
brightened with hope when I told the: 
was from America. I could not say mu 
These children 


“ALONG YOUR WAY” is a 
guidebook of the entire Santa Fe. 


pre-Columbian ruins and other 


travel objectives in the Southwest. commodities 


needed 


words. The teacher had only one book | 





It is packed with interesting facts, 


photographs and information 
about states, cities, towns and his- 
toric points on the Santa Fe lines. 


You will read about such world- 
famous scenic spots as the Grand 
Canyon and Carlsbad Caverns, 
and also about the missions, guest 
“cow towns,” 


ranches, resorts, 


mountain peaks, Indian pueblos, 


If your trip takes you through 
or to California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, lowa or 
Illinois, you'll find “Along Your 
Way” an important, helpful trav- 
eling companion. 


For your copy of this booklet 
just fill out and send in the cou- 
pon below, 


T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe Lines 
Room 1753, Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send your ‘Along Your Way” Booklet. 





the whole class, and a tiny piece of chall 
Only half the children had 
longed for the wastage of paper, pen 


pencils 


chalk and books from just one Ameri 
school. . . 

“In the Department of Calvados 
over half ot the 396,000 inhabitants 
homeless. The houses that are still stand 
are crowded and are without light, h: 
hot water, clothing, cooking utensils 

“This was not an isolated case. I fou 
such conditions in many schools. I w 
dered how we can expect children to | 
and democracy to thrive under such 
cumstances.’ 


The fate of the children of Ew 
will be an important factor in det: 
mining the fate of the world at lars 


It your students would like to aid this 
important cause, write to the Federa 
tion at 1 Madison Avenue, New Yor} 
City 10, N. Y. 














